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JAMES  WOLFE. 
Painted  after  his  return  from  Louisbourg  in  1758,  probably  at  Bath. 
The  sketch  held  in  the  left  hand  is  that  of  Louisbourg.    This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  last  important  painting  of  Wolfe  made  from  life. 

Artist  Unknown. 


Oivned  by  Dr.  J.  Clarence  Webster,  Shediac,  N.  B. 
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A  Study  of  the  Portraiture  of  James  Wolfe 
By  J.  Clarence  Webster,  F.R.S.C. 
(Read  May  Meeting,  1925) 

On  January  2nd,  1927,  will  be  celebrated  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  James  Wolfe.  That  this  date  will  be  the 
occasion  of  special  commemoration  ceremonies  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  may  even  now  be  taken  for  grantecl- 

For  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  hold  a  banquet  on  this  day 
in  the  village  of  Westerham  in  Kent,  Wolfe's  earliest  home,  attended 
by  those  who  love  to  honour  his  me'mory.  Among  the  guests  are 
always  to  be  found  representatives  of  the  fighting  services,  depart- 
ments of  government,  and  families,  whose  ancestors  were  associated 
with  Wolfe,  as  well  as  one  or  more  Canadians.  This  ceremony  was 
instituted  as  far  back  as  1764.  The  card  of  invitation  which  was 
then  sent  out  still  exists,  and,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wolfe- 
Aylward  I  am  able  to  reproduce  a  facsimile. 

No  such  honour  has  been  paid  to  any  other  British  commander, 
either  in  the  army  or  navy,  though  several  of  these  may  have  had  more 
illustrious  careers  than  Wolfe. 

That  the  latter  has  been  singled  out  for  such  distinction  is  due 
to  various  causes,  of  which  the  most  important  is  that  the  crowning 
achievement  of  his  life  determined  forever  the  destiny  of  the  North 
American  continent,  as  well  as  added  Canada  to  the  British  Crown. 
His  death  on  the  field  of  battle,  at  the  very  moment  of  victory,  mark- 
ing the  culmination  of  a  brilliant  professional  career,  is  another  reason 
for  the  extraordinary  interest  which  the  event  aroused  in  the  mind 
and  imagination  of  his  countrymen. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  personal  in  the  tribute  which  has 
been  paid  to  his  memory  through  the  long  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  his  death.  Even  those  against  whom  he  fought  have  honoured 
him,  for  in  a  niche  on  the  facade  of  the  Parliament  Building  in  Quebec, 
the  French  Canadians  have  placed  a  statue  of  Wolfe  among  those 
erected  in  memory  of  celebrated  leaders  of  their  own  race.  One  of  the 
most  famous  of  their  statesmen,  the  late  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  on  one 
occasion  just  before  the  Great  War,  spoke  in  the  most  eulogistic 
terms  regarding  Wolfe's  character  and  achievements,  and  he  promised 
to  give  financial  support  to  a  movement  then  contemplated  by  several 
Canadians  for  the  erection  of  a  National  Memorial  to  the  general. 
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Unfortunately,  the  project  was  not  carried  out  owing  to  the  outbreak 
of  war. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  all  Canadians  that  Wolfe's 
earliest  home  in  Westerham,  now  known  as  Quebec  House,  was 
purchased  some  years  ago  by  a  generous  citizen  of  Montreal,  the  late 
Mr.  J.  B.  Learmont,  and  placed  in  the  care  of  the  National  Trust  of 
England,  with  funds  sufficient  to  ensure  its  preservation.  This 
historic  house  is  now  open  to  the  public,  and  it  has  become  a  Mecca 
for  hosts  of  Canadians  who  visit  England  from  year  to  year.  It 
is  gratifying,  moreover,  to  know  that  it  is  now  occupied  by  a  member 
of  the  General's  family,  Mr.  Wolfe-Aylward,  who  has  scared  no  effort 
to  make  the  place  attractive  and  to  extend  a  generous  hospitality  to 
visitors. 

In  view  of  the  interest  in  Wolfe,  which  the  coming  anniversary 
will  call  forth,  I  have  made  an  analytical  study  of  the  portraits  of 
him  which  exist  in  paintings,  engravings  and  original  sketches,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  a  clear  picture  of  his  physical  characteristics, 
as  well  as  to  illustrate  his  popularity  in  the  world  of  art. 

A  similar  presentation  was  attempted  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford  in 
The  Century  Magazine,  January,  1898,  but  it  is  of  little  value^  as  the 
author  was  evidently  unfamiliar  with  much  of  the  material  on  which 
such  an  article  must  be  based. 

Of  more  importance  is  a  contribution  by  Beckles  Willson  in 
The  Connoisseur ,  January,  1909.  Since  this  was  written,  important 
new  data  have  come  to  light,  so  that  I  am  now  able  to  publish  an 
exhaustive  analysis,  which  should  be  of  value  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  story  of  Wolfe's  life  and  deeds. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  studying  portraiture  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  works  of  artists  which  are  studies  from  life  arid 
those  which  are  posthumous  productions,  based  on  other  artists' 
sketches,  or  on  descriptions  of  physical  characteristics  by  those  who 
had  seen  the  subject.  In  the  case  of  Wolfe,  the  majority  of  portrait 
studies  were  made  after  his  death.  I  shall  first  describe  those  which 
can  fairly  claim  to  have  been  made  from  life. 

The  earliest  in  this  category  is  a  small  portrait  of  very  ordinary 
quality  in  Squerryes  Court,  Westerham,  Kent.  It  is  the  head  and 
bust  of  a  young  boy  in  uniform,  wearing  a  dirty  brown  wig.  On  the 
back  of  the  picture  is  a  very  old  inscription  as  follows: — ■ 

"This  picture  was  painted  about  the  year  1744  for  his  friend 

George  Warde,  of  Squerryes,  but  the  painter's  name  has  not  been 

preserved.    The  picture  is  an  undoubted  original,  and  was  stated 

to  have  been  a  good  likeness.    It  was  painted  in  a  powdered  wig. 
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A  young  friend  of  General  Warde's  painted  red  hair  over  the 
wig  in  water  colours,  which  was  afterwards  partially  removed. 
The  natural  colour  of  Wolfe's  hair  was  red." 

This  inscription  explains  the  curious  appearance  of  the  wig,  due 
to  the  change  of  the  original  white  colour  to  red,  and,  later,  to  the 
attempt  at  removal  of  the  red  pigment. 

I  believe  the  attribution  of  the  date  1744  to  be  wrong.  Beckles 
Willson  thinks  it  should  be  1743,  but  as  he  describes  the  uniform  as 
that  of  a  gentleman  volunteer,  it  can  hardly  belong  to  this  year. 
Wolfe  was  a  gentleman  volunteer  in  1740,  when  he  joined  the  army 
intending  to  accompany  his  father  on  the  Cartagena  expedition. 
Ill-health  kept  him  at  home.  In  1741  he  received  his  first  commission 
as  Second  Lieutenant  in  his  father's  regiment  of  Marines.  In  1742 
he  was  transferred  to  the  12th  foot  as  Ensign,  and  went  to  the  war  in 
Flanders.  In  1743  he  was  made  a  Lieutenant,  and  in  1744  became 
a  Captain  in  the  4th  Foot.  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  the 
Squerryes  portrait  belongs  either  to  the  year  1740  or  to  1741.  In  the 
Park  at  Squerryes,  just  behind  the  house  is  a  cenotaph  erected  by 
the  Warde  family  to  mark  the  spot  where  Wolfe  was  standing  with 
his  boyhood  friend,  George  Warde,  when  his  commission  of  1741  was 
placed  in  his  hands.  What  more  likely  than  that  George  should  have 
wished  to  have  the  portrait  of  his  friend  in  the  uniform  belonging 
to  this  commission? 

Parkman,  the  historian,  in  the  1887  edition  of  his  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe,  urges  the  view  that  the  portrait  is  not  an  original,  but  a  copy 
of  a  portrait  by  Highmore.  The  distinguished  writer  could  never 
have  seen  the  well-known  painting  by  Highmore,  to  be  presently 
described,  or  he  would  not  have  made  such  a  statement.  In  the  latter 
the  face  is  that  of  an  older  person,  there  is  a  different  wig,  and  the 
uniform  is  that  of  a  Captain;  consequently  it  must  have  been  painted 
between  1744  and  1749,  probably  near  the  end  of  this  period. 

The  next  two  portraits  are  those  which  represent  Wolfe  in  the 
uniform  of  a  subaltern.  One  of  these  is  the  half-length  standing 
figure,  now  hanging  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  London. 
For  years  this  painting  was  attributed  to  Highmore,  but  the  gallery 
authorities  now  consider  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  regard  the  work  as 
that  of  an  unknown  artist.  Some  critics  believe  this  portrait  to  have 
been  a  posthumous  production,  but  this  is  very  unlikely,  because  after 
Wolfe's  great  exploit  at  Quebec,  an  artist  would  never  have  painted 
him  in  a  subaltern's  uniform.  Moreover,  the  face  has  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  youth  and  not  of  an  adult. 

The  other  portrait  in  a  subaltern's  (ensign's)  uniform  is  that 

B— 4 
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painted  by  Hudson.  The  face  has  a  general  resemblance  to  that  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  picture,  though  it  seems  to  be  older  and 
to  have  more  character.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was 
painted  from  life.  Both  of  Wolfe's  parents  were  painted  by  Hudson, 
that  of  Edward  Wolfe,  the  father,  being  now  owned  by  me,  that  of 
Henrietta,  the  mother,  having  hung  for  generations  in  Squerryes 
Court. 

Beckles  Willson  believes  that  all  the  Hudson  portraits  were 
painted  about  1742.  Certainly,  James  could  not  have  been  painted 
as  a  subaltern  later  than  this  year,  because  in  May  he  went  to  Flanders 
and  did  not  return  until  1745,  after  he  had  been  made  a  Captain. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  two  portraits  of  a  boy  subaltern 
should  have  been  painted,  and  Willson's  suggestion  that  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  picture  represents  Edward,  the  brother  of  James,  is 
very  plausible.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  can  be  confidently  stated  that 
the  latter  was  not  painted  by  Hudson,  for  its  style  is  entirely  different 
from  this  artist's  work. 

The  next  portrait,  in  point  of  time,  was  that  painted  by  High- 
more,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  This  is  now  owned 
by  Mr.  J.  Scobell  Armstrong,  Nancealverne,  Penzance,  England,  who 
inherited  it  from  his  mother,  a  great  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Swinden,  Wolfe's  teacher  at  Greenwich.  The  family  tradition  is  that 
the  portrait  was  a  gift  from  Wolfe,  who  greatly  admired  and  liked 
Mr.  Swinden.  The  painting  represents  Wolfe  in  the  uniform  of  a 
Captain,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  made  after  the  year  1744, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  this  rank  in  the  4th  Foot  (Barrell's  regi- 
ment). Recently,  I  visited  Penzance  and  had  the  privilege  of  examin- 
ing this  charming  painting.  On  the  back  was  a  written  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  picture  was  painted  about  1742,  representing  Wolfe 
as  an  ensign  when  he  joined  the  20th  Regiment.  This  is  incorrect, 
as  Wolfe  never  was  an  ensign  in  this  regiment;  he  entered  it  as  a 
major  in  1749.  He  served  as  an  ensign  in  the  12th  Foot  (Duroure's). 
Beckles  Willson  is  equally  wrong  in  stating  that  the  uniform  is  that  of 
a  Lieut. -Colonel.  Experts  in  London  assure  me  that  it  is  that  of  a 
captain. 

Hitherto,  it  has  been  generally  believed  that  no  other  important 
portrait  of  Wolfe  was  painted  during  his  lifetime.  Owing  to  a  piece 
of  good  fortune  which  befell  me  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  1924, 
I  became  the  possessor  of  a  hitherto  unknown  portrait,  which  offers 
clear  evidence  that  it  was  painted  during  the  winter  of  1758-59,  after 
Wolfe's  return  from  the  campaign  at  Louisbourg. 

The  picture  was  found  in  a  small  country  house  which  was  being 
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dismantled.  It  was  bought  at  auction  in  a  very  dirty  condition,  and 
was  sent  to  London  to  be  cleaned  and  stretched.  I  then  bought  it 
and  found  it  to  be  in  fine  condition,  no  re-touching  having  been  neces- 
sary. The  painting  is  not  signed,  but  the  quality  of  the  technique, 
the  striking  characteristics  of  the  face  and  figure  (which  is  a  half 
length),  the  narrow  sloping  shoulders,  make  it  certain  that  the  work 
was  that  of  a  good  artist,  and  that  it  must  have  been  a  study  from  life. 
But,  of  greater  significance  is  the  plan  which  Wolfe  holds  in  his  left 
hand  as  well  as  the  background  of  the  picture.  The  former  is  one  of 
Louisbourg  with  part  of  its  harbour  and  several  vessels;  the  town 
being  on  low  land  near  the  shore,  hills  being  in  the  background. 

Behind  Wolfe  is  the  harbour  of  Louisbourg,  both  shores  being 
seen.  On  the  right  a  British  vessel  is  exchanging  shots  with  a  fortified 
position  on  land. 

After  the  fall  of  Louisbourg  in  1758  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
capture  deservedly  went  to  Wolfe,  who  became  known  among  the 
people  as  the  "Hero  of  Louisbourg."  He  returned  to  England  at 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  early  in  December  went  to  Bath, 
where  Miss  Lowther,  to  whom  he  soon  after  became  engaged,  was 
staying.  In  the  beginning  of  1759  he  was  summoned  to  London  by 
Pitt  to  make  arrangements  for  the  expedition  ordered  to  go  to  Quebec. 
The  probability  is  that  the  portrait  was  painted  in  Bath.  The  costume 
is  an  extremely  gorgeous  one,  such  as  might  be  worn  by  a  man  paying 
assiduous  court  to  a  beautiful  woman.  In  no  other  portrait  of  Wolfe 
is  such  a  splendid  dress  displayed.  At  this  time  also  was  painted  the 
beautiful  miniature  of  Miss  Lowther,  which  she  gave  to  Wolfe  before 
he  went  to  Quebec,  and  which  by  his  orders  was  returned  to  her, 
after  his  death,  by  his  naval  friend,  John  Jervis  (afterwards  Lord  St. 
Vincent). 

That  the  painting  could  not  have  been  executed  after  1759  is 
very  certain.  After  the  fall  of  Quebec,  Louisbourg  was  forgotten  and 
Wolfe  was  lauded  and  immortalized  only  as  the  conqueror  of  Quebec. 
A  painter  of  a  posthumous  portrait  would  never  have  associated  Wolfe 
with  an  exploit  in  his  life  of  much  less  importance.  Great  Britain 
rang  with  his  praises  when  news  of  the  fall  of  Quebec  became  known, 
and  for  years  afterwards  his  fame  completely  overshadowed  that  of 
Amherst  and  all  the  other  leaders  who  had  taken  part  in  the  conquest 
of  Canada.  Artists  vied  with  one  another,  in  paintings  and  engrav- 
ings, in  portraying  his  features  (which  most  of  them  had  never  seen) 
for  enthusiastic  patrons.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  extravagant 
hero-worship  was  largely  due  to  the  death  of  the  general  on  the  field 
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of  battle  in  the  moment  of  victory.  The  death  scene  itself  furnished 
inspiration  for  a  host  of  artists  in  all  countries. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  this  portrait,  which  I  term  the 
"Louisbourg  portrait,"  is  the  last  painting  of  an  important  character 
made  from  life.  It  must  be  regarded  as  the  outstanding  presentation 
of  the  man  near  the  end  of  his  career,  only  a  few  months  before  his 
death.  As  a  portrait  only  one  other  can  take  rank  with  it,  viz.,  the 
Scobell  Armstrong  painting  which  represents  Wolfe  in  the  early 
period  of  manhood. 

In  none  of  the  posthumous  portraits,  e.g.,  those  by  Ramsay, 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  are  the  characteristic  sloping  shoulders 
of  Wolfe  portrayed,  whereas  in  my  Louisbourg  painting  they  are 
drawn  to  the  life  and  suggest  the  tall  lanky  figure  of  the  general. 
The  old  frame  of  this  painting  has  the  inscription  "Brigadier-General 
James  Wolfe."  This  rank  was  only  conferred  for  the  Louisbourg 
campaign.  In  the  Quebec  expedition  Wolfe  had  the  rank  of  Major 
General  for  the  campaign. 

Of  the  portraits  painted  after  Wolfe's  death  the  most  important 
is  that  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London,  by  J.  S.  C.  Schaak. 
This  is  a  profile  head  and  bust,  the  hair  being  shown  in  its  natural  re,d 
colour.  The  quality  of  the  work  is  fine  and  the  likeness  is  regarded 
as  accurate,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
work  being  a  posthumous  production.  It  was  painted  for  King 
George  III,  and  this  monarch  only  came  to  the  throne  the  year  after 
Wolfe's  death.  Regarding  the  work  of  this  artist,  I  have  made  the 
most  careful  search  and  can  find  no  record  of  his  birth,  nationality, 
or  career,  nor  of  the  period  of  his  residence  in  England.  There  is  only 
one  other  reference  to  him  in  the  history  of  art.  I  have  the  first  state 
of  the  well-known  engraving  representing  the  full-length  figure  of 
Wolfe,  in  the  act  of  directing  his  troops  as  they  climb  the  heights  of 
Abraham.    Under  the  engraving  are  the  following  names: 

Hery  Smith  Esqr  Delin.  J.  S.  C.  Schaak  Pinx.  Richd  Houston 
Fecit. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  Schaak  made  a  painting  from  the 
full  length  sketch  of  Wolfe,  by  Capt.  Hervey  Smith,  Wolfe's  aide-de- 
camp at  Quebec,  and  that  this  was  used  by  Houston  in  making  his 
mezzotint.  The  latter  appeared  in  the  sixties  following  the  fall  of 
Quebec,  and  it  was  at  this  time,  probably,  that  Schaak  painted  his 
portrait  for  the  King.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  he  used 
the  pencil  sketch  of  Wolfe's  profile,  made  at  Quebec  by  Hervey  Smith, 
which  has  long  been  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution,  London.    How  this  view  could  have  become  current  is 
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difficult  to  understand!  A  careful  examination  reveals  decided 
differences  in  the  facial  characteristics  and  expression,  as  well  as  in 
the  arrangement  of  neck-band,  hair  and  uniform.  Schaak's  profile 
resembles  more  closely  the  sketch  of  Wolfe  made  at  Quebec  on  Sept. 
1st,  1759,  by  Lieut.  John  Montresor.  Though  the  latter  has  dis- 
appeared a  descendant  of  Montresor  in  England  has  a  small  mezzotint 
by  Killingbeck  made  from  this  sketch,  which  is  an  admirable  repro- 
duction. It  is  not  improbable  that  Schaak  may  have  seen  the  original 
sketch,  but  the  engraving  could  not  have  been  used  by  him  as  it  did 
not  appear  until  1783.  Schaak's  portrait  was  given  by  King  George 
to  his  daughter,  Princess  Charlotte,  and  it  afterwards  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  presented  it  to  the  British 
nation  in  1748. 

There  is  another  portrait,  alleged  to  be  of  Wolfe,  and  stated  to  be 
by  Schaak,  in  the  Museum  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  where  it  was  placed 
by  the  munificent  founder  of  the  museum,  Mr.  Stephen  Pell.  The 
picture  came  from  England  shortly  before  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Pell 
in  New  York.  It  is  a  very  charming  work  of  art,  though  not  so 
convincing  a  likeness  as  the  portrait  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
In  the  latter  the  natural  red  hair  is  shown,  and  the  coat  is  red.  In 
the  Ticonderoga  painting  there  is  a  grey  wig,  and  a  blue  coat  with  a 
red  collar.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  such  a  uniform.  All  the  authori- 
ties consulted  by  me  state  that  Wolfe  could  not  have  worn  a  blue 
coat,  and  some  have  suggested  that  the  portrait  cannot  be  that  of 
the  general.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Schaak,  who  painted 
the  uniform  correctly  in  one  picture,  should  have  made  a  serious 
mistake  in  another. 

There  are  three  portraits  of  Wolfe  attributed  to  Gainsborough, 
all  painted  posthumously.  One  is  in  the  Corporation  Gallery  of  the 
city  of  Manchester;  another  belongs  to  Mr.  Bruce  Ismay  of  London; 
the  third  belongs  to  Major  Pym,  Foxwald  Chase,  Kent.  All  of  these 
are  splendid  examples  of  the  great  artist's  work,  but  only  the  last- 
mentioned  can  be  said  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  Wolfe.  It  has 
been  stated  that  Gainsborough  may  have  seen  Wolfe  at  Bath  in  the 
latter  part  of  1758,  but  modern  investigation  proves  that  the  artist, 
then  just  commencing  his  career,  did  not  move  there  from  Ipswich 
until  1760.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  a  master  like  Gainsborough 
could  have  succeeded  so  badly  with  a  likeness  if  he  had  ever  seen 
Wolfe's  face. 

Even  worse  is  the  painting  by  the  fashionable  court  painter, 
Allan  Ramsay,  who  represents  Wolfe  as  a  bold  heroic  figure  with  a 
face  which  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  authentic  portraits. 
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Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  stated  by  Beckles  Willson  to  have  painted 
the  alleged  portrait  of  Wolfe  which  is  now  in  Laval  University, 
Quebec,  having  been  donated  by  a  relative  of  Abbe  Verreau,  who 
purchased  it  at  a  sale  in  London  in  1872.  I  have  looked  up  this  sale 
record  and  have  found  that  at  that  time  the  painting  was  believed  to 
have  been  by  Hudson.  Willson,  however,  has  since  attributed  it  to 
Reynolds,  and  has  praised  it  highly.  If  the  work  is  by  Reynolds, 
experienced  critics  must  agree  that  it  is  a  very  poor  example.  If  it 
is  meant  to  be  Wolfe  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  least  successful 
attempts  to  represent  him  ever  made.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  was 
meant  to  be  Wolfe,  and  I  can  find  no  justification  for  Willson's  praise 
of  it. 

That  Reynolds  did  make  a  portrait  with  better  success  is  evident 
from  the  small  French  engraving  by  Barbie,  a  companion  print  to 
one  of  Montcalm  by  the  same  engraver.  It  is  a  head  and  bust  profile, 
which  is  almost  an  exact  copy  of  Houston's  engraving,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  though  only  head  and  bust  are  reproduced. 
Under  the  engraving  are  the  following  names: 

J.  Reynolds  Esqr  pinx.  J.  Barbie  Sculp. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Reynolds,  having  seen  the  Houston  print, 
should  have  made  such  an  accurate  copy  of  it  for  Barbie,  and  should 
have  failed  so  badly  in  a  separate  painting.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
concluded  that  the  Laval  portrait  in  no  respect  resembles  Wolfe, 
nor  is  there  any  certainty  as  to  the  artist. 

Benjamin  West,  the  painter  of  the  celebrated  "Death  of  Wolfe," 
soon  to  be  described,  made  a  painting  of  Wolfe  as  a  boy,  which  hangs 
in  Squerryes  Court.  It  was  made  to  the  order  of  General  George 
Warde  (Wolfe's  boyhood  friend)  in  1777,  and  was  meant  to  be  a 
companion  to  the  portrait  of  his  nephew,  which  West  had  previously 
painted.  The  artist  used  as  a  model  the  small  painting  of  Wolfe  as 
a  boy  (at  Squerryes)  which  I  have  already  described.  This  painting 
of  West  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  mediocre  production. 

It  will  now  be  interesting  to  refer  to  small  original  sketches  of 
Wolfe.    These  are  almost  entirely  by  military  officers. 

The  earliest  in  point  of  time  is  a  profile  head  and  bust  by  William 
De  Laune.  In  the  spring  of  1924  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire 
in  London  a  volume  entitled  A  Treatise  of  Military  Discipline,  by 
Major-General  Bland,  the  standard  work  for  officers  during  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  book  belonged  to 
Wolfe  when  he  was  in  the  XXth  regiment,  and  has  his  autograph  on 
the  title  page;  in  it  are  annotations  by  Wolfe  as  well  as  by  De  Laune. 
The  latter  has  also  incorporated  in  the  volume  some  valuable  notes, 
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one  of  which  states  that  the  book  was  given  to  him  by  Wolfe  in  1752, 
when  the  latter  was  Lieut. -Colonel  and  De  Laune  an  Ensign  in  the 
XXth  regiment  (now  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers).  Another  note  refers 
to  being  invited  by  Wolfe  to  accompany  him  on  the  Quebec  campaign. 
De  Laune,  having  been  trained  as  a  scout  and  ranger,  led  the  van- 
guard up  the  cliff  at  Quebec  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  13th.  At  one 
time,  probably  when  the  XXth  regiment  was  in  Scotland  during  the 
greater  part  of  1752,  De  Laune  made  a  wash-drawing  profile  head 
and  bust  of  Wolfe,  and  this  was  incorporated  by  him  in  the  volume 
just  described.  The  sketch  bears  De  Laune's  initials,  and  is  of  great 
historic  value  and  interest. 

The  next  is  a  profile  head  and  bust  silhouette,  now  in  the  McCord 
Museum,  McGill  University,  which  was  made  in  Bath,  Dec.  8th, 
1758,  according  to  the  inscription  which  it  bears.  It  must  be  regarded 
as  a  fairly  accurate  representation. 

All  the  remaining  sketches  were  made  at  Quebec  by  military 
officers.  Most  important  of  these  is  a  small  coloured  wash-drawing, 
now  in  the  McCord  Museum,  by  Brigadier-General  Townshend,  who 
served  under  Wolfe.  He  was  an  expert  draughtsman,  and  this  sketch 
must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  interesting  presentations  of  the 
general  which  has  been  preserved.  It  is  a  head  and  bust  without  a 
wig,  the  natural  red  colour  of  the  hair  being  shown.  Beneath  the 
drawing  is  inscribed: 
To 

Isaac  Barre 

from  his  friend 

Geo:  Townshend. 
Barre  was  Wolfe's  Deputy  Adjutant-General  at  Quebec  and  his 
intimate  friend.    Above  the  drawing  is  written  the  following: 

"Though  slight  this  is  the  most  convincing  portrait  of  Wolfe  I 
have  ever  seen."    Cf.  Schaak's  profile.    R.  Wright,  1864. 
Wright  is  the  author  of  the  first  biographical  work  on  Wolfe, 
published  in  1864.    As  no  mention  of  the  sketch  is  made  in  the 
book,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Wright  only  saw  it  after  publication  of 
the  latter. 

If  Townshend  had  limited  himself  to  productions  of  this  kind  it 
would  have  been  more  to  his  credit.  Unfortunately,  he  was  possessed 
of  a  mordaunt  streak  of  humour,  which  he  was  able  to  express  in  the 
form  of  caricature  sketches,  cleverly  executed,  but  often  offensive  and 
vulgar.  It  was  well  known  that  he  had  no  particular  affection  for 
Wolfe;  indeed,  he  appeared  to  have  been  both  jealous  of  his  popularity 
and  skeptical  as  to  his  military  ability.    After  the  fall  of  Quebec  he 
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hastened  to  England  and  made  an  indecent  report  to  the  government, 
in  which  he  attempted  to  discredit  Wolfe's  performances  and  to 
magnify  the  part  which  he  himself  had  played.  He  was,  however, 
very  soon  exposed  by  a  pamphlet  published  anonymously  in  London 
in  1760,  but  believed  to  have  been  written  by  "Junius." 

During  the  weeks  previous  to  the  fall  of  Quebec,  Townshend 
amused  himself  by  making  a  series  of  caricatures  at  Wolfe's  expense; 
these  were  passed  around  the  mess  for  the  entertainment  of  the  officers. 
Seven  of  these  now  exist.  Two  of  them,  the  only  ones  which  can  be 
published,  are  in  the  collection  of  Sir  F.  Williams-Taylor  of  Montreal; 
the  others,  owned  by  the  McCord  Museum,  are  vulgar  and  indecent 
and  cannot  be  reproduced.  One  of  the  latter  is  considerably  wrinkled, 
due,  tradition  states,  to  Wolfe's  action  when  the  caricature  reached 
him  in  its  passage  around  the  mess.  He  was  so  disgusted  that  he 
crushed  the  sheet  and  threw  it  on  the  floor.  Some  one  rescued  it  and 
it  still  bears  the  marks  of  Wolfe's  displeasure.  The  general's  tolera- 
tion and  forbearance  must  have  been  marked  when  he  submitted  to  a 
succession  of  such  coarse  pleasantries  on  the  part  of  an  inferior  officer. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  admirable  sketch  made  on  Sept. 
1st,  1759,  by  Lieut.  John  Montresor,  an  engineer  officer.  From  it 
an  engraving  was  made  by  Killingbeck  of  London  in  1783.  The 
sketch  has  disappeared,  and,  curiously  enough,  only  one  copy  of  the 
print  is  known  to  exist,  viz.,  that  owned  by  Major  Frank  Montresor 
in  England.  The  drawing  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  portraits 
of  Wolfe,  and  was,  probably,  the  last  one  made — only  thirteen  days 
before  his  death. 

Best  known  of  all  the  sketches  are  those  made  by  an  aide-de- 
camp of  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  Capt.  Hervey  Smith.  This  officer  had  been 
with  Wolfe  at  Louisbourg  in  1758,  and  had  accompanied  the  latter 
on  the  punitive  expedition  sent  to  the  west  shore  of  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  after  the  fall  of  the  stronghold.  Smith  ma\de  several 
sketches  on  this  voyage,  e.g.,  Mirimachi  River  and  l'lle  Percee, 
which  were  engraved  later  in  London.  In  1759  he  also  made  some 
good  drawings  of  Quebec,  which  were  also  engraved. 

His  profile  head  and  bust  of  Wolfe,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution,  I  have  already  referred  to.  It  is 
a  pencil  drawing,  somewhat  rubbed  and  damaged,  especially  near 
the  nose  and  mouth. 

In  the  Library  of  the  same  Institution  is  another  fragmentary 
sketch  by  Smith,  which  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  head.  It  came  into 
the  possession  of  Capt.  Gwillim,  Major  of  Brigade  at  Quebec.  After 
his  death  at  Gibraltar  it  passed  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Simcoe.  She 
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gave  it  to  Major  Darling,  a  member  of  Gen.  Simcoe's  staff,  and  he 
gave  it  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  1.832.  From  him  it  passed 
to  the  Institution. 

Regarding  the  small  sketch  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  little  is  known.  It  is  described  as  a  portrait 
of  Wolfe,  but  it  bears  little  resemblance  to  him.  The  Duke  was  one 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  select  a  design  for  a  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  the  sketch  is  probably  an  unimportant  amateur 
effort  made  in  this  connection. 

Mrs.  Brandon  Thomas,  of  London,  has  an  interesting  pencil 
sketch  of  Wolfe's  head  and  bust  in  profile,  with  a  decorative  border 
of  flags,  drums  and  weapons,  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Hervey  Smith.    It  is  a  very  good  likeness. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  a  full-length  sketch  made 
by  Hervey  Smith  at  Quebec.  Beckles  Willson  describes  this  in  his 
book  as  hanging  in  Squerryes  Court,  and  the  same  statement  has  been 
made  by  other  writers.  On  my  last  visit  to  this  house  I  found  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  The  Squerryes  sketch  is  a  wash-drawing  by 
the  engraver,  Richard  Houston,  and  is  signed  "Richard  Houston 
fecit."  Near  the  lower  margin  is  a  memorandum  in  the  handwriting 
of  George  Warde  as  follows: 

"Wash  Drawing  from  an  original  in  the  possession  of  H.  Smith  Esq." 

Undoubtedly,  Houston's  sketch  is  a  replica  of  Hervey  Smith's 
original,  and  was  probably  made  in  connection  with  the  engraving 
which  he  had  undertaken.  Smith's  original  has  disappeared.  This 
drawing  gives  a  good  impression  of  Wolfe's  figure  which  was  tall  and 
lanky.  The  mourning  badge  on  his  left  arm  was  for  his  father,  news 
of  whose  death  had  been  received  by  Wolfe  when  on  his  way  from 
Halifax  to  Quebec.  The  musket  or  fusil  on  his  back  has  been  a  puzzle 
to  many,  who  wonder  why  an  officer  with  the  rank  of  Major-General 
should  carry  such  a  weapon.  It  is,  indeed,  unlikely  that  Wolfe  was 
so  equipped  at  Quebec.  It  was  probably  introduced  by  the  artist 
to  associate  Wolfe  with  his  old  regiment,  the  XXth  Foot.  Major  B. 
Smyth,  in  his  well-known  history  of  this  regiment,  points  out  that,  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen,  the  officers  were  ordered  to  carry  a  light  fusil, 
presumably  to  make  them  indistinguishable  from  the  soldiers.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  now  has 
a  fusil,  which  is  believed  to  have  belonged  to  Wolfe.  It  also  possesses 
the  short  sword  or  hanger  which  is  represented  in  Houston's  drawing. 

Since  Wolfe's  death  an  enormous  number  of  engravings  of  him 
have  been  produced  in  various  countries.  Many  of  these  are  based 
on  the  well-known  paintings  and  sketches  which  I  have  described, 
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but  many  are  largely  fanciful  productions,  with  little  resemblance  to 
the  original.  The  first  two  which  appeared  in  London  after  the  news 
of  the  fall  of  Quebec  reached  the  city  were  published  in  the  November 
number  of  the  London  Magazine  and  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
Royal  Magazine,  1759.  They  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
general,  but  might  have  served  for  any  other  military  hero,  e.g.,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  or  the  Marquis  of  Granby.  These  periodicals 
were  popular  productions  and  their  editors,  not  having  access  to  any 
authentic  portrait  of  Wolfe,  exercised  their  journalistic  prerogative  of 
issuing  fake  portraits. 

The  most  important  engravings  of  Wolfe  are  the  mezzotints 
produced  in  England  during  the  twenty-five  years  following  his 
death.  Owing  to  the  activities  of  collectors  and  museums  in  recent 
years,  these  have  become  very  scarce  and  expensive. 

Death  of  Wolfe. — The  death  of  Wolfe  on  the  battlefield  in  the 
moment  of  victory  stirred  the  imagination  of  the  British  people  as 
had  no  other  episode  in  their  long  history.  It  early  furnished  a  theme 
for  poets,  musicians,  writers  and  artists. 

Romney,  young  and  unknown,  won  his  first  success  in  1863  by 
exhibiting  a  painting  of  the  "Death  of  Wolfe"  at  the  Free  Society 
of  Artists,  being  awarded  a  premium  because  of  its  fine  quality.  At 
first  he  was  awarded  the  Second  Prize,  but  this  was  afterwards  with- 
drawn in  favour  of  another  historical  painting  by  Mortimer,  a  premium 
being  thereupon  created  as  a  reward  to  Romney.  The  picture  was 
bought  for  twenty-five  guineas  by  Mr.  Rowland  Stephenson,  a  banker, 
and  presented  by  him  to  his  friend,  Harry  Verelst,  in  the  government 
service  of  India,  who  became  governor  of  Bengal  in  1767.  The  latter 
placed  it  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Calcutta.  Verelst  returned  to 
England  in  1770  and  presumably  brought  the  picture  with  him. 
It  has,  however,  disappeared  and  the  present  representatives  of  the 
family  know  nothing  about  it.  Through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Alexander 
Whyte  a  thorough  search  has  been  made  in  the  various  official  build- 
ings throughout  India,  but  no  trace  of  the  picture  has  been  found. 
Verelst  lost  his  fortune  through  litigation  and  may  have  been  forced 
to  sell  it  after  his  return  from  the  East.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  the  painting  may  yet  be  found. 

In  1764  Edward  Penny,  Professor  of  painting  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  first  exhibited  his  "  Death  of  Wolfe."  It  was  well  received 
by  the  public,  and  was  engraved  in  several  forms,  the  prints  being  in 
wide  demand.  The  original  painting  is  now  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  of  Oxford  University.  It  represents  the  dying  general  lying 
on  the  ground  supported  by  a  soldier  kneeling  behind  him.  On 
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Wolfe's  right  kneels  another  soldier  wiping  the  general's  face.  Behind 
stands  another  soldier  pointing  with  his  right  hand  towards  the  field 
of  battle  in  the  distance.  On  the  left  another  soldier,  waving  his  hat, 
is  running  towards  the  central  group,  evidently  announcing  victory. 
In  the  background  is  the  battle  of  the  Plains  in  progress  near  the 
walls  of  Quebec. 

Penny's  painting  is  undoubtedly  the  most  realistic  and  accurate 
of  all  the  pictures  and  engravings  of  this  subject  which  have  appeared. 

Though  there  have  been  many  claimants  to  the  honour  of  having 
attended  the  dying  general  the  great  majority  of  these  are  unworthy 
of  consideration.  I  have  found  fourteen  different  accounts  of  the 
death  scene  by  those  who  claimed  to  have  held  the  dying  general  in 
their  arms  or  to  have  rendered  him  assistance.  It  was  evidently  the 
habit  among  old  soldiers,  long  after  the  war  had  been  over,  to  indulge 
in  imaginative  reminiscences. 

The  account  to  which  most  credence  is  now  given  is  to  be  found 
in  Knox's  Journal.  Dr.  Doughty  has  recently  published  a  letter  of 
Samuel  Holland  to  Lieut.-Governor  Simcoe,  written  in  1792,  corrobo- 
rating this  account  and  throwing  some  additional  light  on  the  occur- 
rence. 

According  to  both  Knox  and  Holland,  Lieut.  Brown  of  the 
Louisbourg  Grenadiers,  an  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  and 
James  Henderson,  a  volunteer  in  the  same  regiment,  supported  and 
cared  for  the  dying  general.  Holland  states  that  no  surgeon  was 
obtainable  but  that  Hewit,  a  surgeon's  mate,  gave  him  assistance. 
These  are  the  three  chief  figures  in  Penny's  painting;  he  has  depicted 
two  of  them  in  the  uniform  of  the  Louisbourg  Grenadiers  (Brown  and 
Henderson). 

According  to  the  Quebec  Gazette  of  July  11,  1815,  Dr.  Wilkins 
attended  Wolfe.  Another  claim  has  also  been  made  in  favour  of 
Dr.  Tudor.  In  view  of  Holland's  letter  these  claims  must  be  dis- 
regarded. As  shall  be  presently  shown,  West  placed  Dr.  Robert 
Adair  in  attendance  on  Wolfe. 

Public  interest  in  Penny's  painting  was,  however,  completely 
overshadowed  by  the  great  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  exhibition  of 
Benjamin  West's  Death  of  Wolfe  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  1771. 
George  III  wished  to  purchase  the  picture,  but  was  dissuaded  by  some 
criticisms  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  It  was  bought  by  Lord  Richard 
Grosvenor,  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  Walpole  states 
in  his  memoirs  that,  later,  West,  in  conversation  with  the  King,  told 
him  that  Reynolds  had  changed  his  first  opinion  and  had  expressed 
himself  as  follows:  "  West  has  conquered.    I  foresee  that  this  picture 
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will  not  only  become  one  of  the  most  popular,  but  will  occasion  a 
revolution  in  art."  The  King  replied:  "I  wish  I  had  known  all  this 
before,  for  the  objection  has  been  the  means  of  Lord  Grosvenor 
getting  the  picture,  but  you  shall  make  me  a  copy  of  it."  Thereupon 
West  painted  a  replica  of  the  same  size  as  the  original,  for  which  the 
King  paid  £350.  It  was  placed  in  Hampton  Court  Palace,  where  it 
remained  until  recent  times,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Kensington 
Palace,  where  it  may  now  be  seen. 

Another  replica  was  painted  by  West  for  the  Monckton  family. 
The  original  picture  now  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Ottawa, 
having  been  presented  to  the  Public  Archives  by  the  present  Duke  of 
Westminster.  The  Monckton  replica  was  sold  at  auction  recently 
in  London  and  is  now  in  Toronto.  Its  condition  is  much  less  satis- 
factory than  either  of  the  other  paintings,  having  evidently  been  less 
well  cared  for. 

Since  the  first  appearance  of  West's  historic  work  it  has  been 
copied  many  times  by  other  artists,  generally  on  a  reduced  scale, 
and  these  now  frequently  appear  in  sale-rooms  in  England.  It  was 
first  reproduced  in  print  form  by  a  line  engraving  of  Woollet,  published 
in  1776.  This  had  an  immense  sale  and  attracted  great  attention  on 
the  continent.  In  the  succeeding  years  many  other  engravings  were 
produced  throughout  Europe.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  true  that,  in 
the  history  of  British  art,  no  other  engraving  has  been  so  widely 
appreciated  or  has  had  such  a  large  sale. 

It  is,  indeed,  amazing  that  this  work  of  art  should  have  achieved 
such  popularity,  when  one  considers  that  it  was  an  amalgam  of 
historical  inaccuracies,  which  should  have  furnished  the  critics  with 
sufficient  ammunition  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  the  artist  and  to 
make  the  picture  the  joke  of  London.  That  this  was  not  the  case 
may  be  explained  in  various  ways.  The  public  were  interested  in 
the  composition  and  in  the  charm  of  the  colouring,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  theme.  True  to  their  traditional  habit  the  people  were  captiv- 
ated by  a  popular  story  picture,  especially  when  the  central  figure 
was  a  great  popular  hero  like  Wolfe.  It  made  no  difference  that  the 
picture  was  highly  melodramatic  and  grotesquely  false.  Historical 
details  of  the  Quebec  campaign  had  not  become  generally  known, 
and  there  were  no  critical  newspapers  and  magazines  keen  to  seize 
on  an  artist's  shortcomings  or  to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule.  Moreover, 
the  name  of  West  carried  great  weight,  and  the  patronage  of  a  Gros- 
venor and  of  the  King  himself  would  silence  all  critics. 

The  interest  aroused  by  the  painting  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
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the  unveiling  of  the  large  monument  in  Westminster  in  1773,  and  the 
engravers  benefited  enormously  by  this  enthusiasm. 

The  picture  represents  Wolfe  in  the  act  of  expiring,  surrounded 
by  a  group,  composed  chiefly  of  prominent  officers,  while  in  the  back- 
ground the  battle  is  in  progress.  A  soldier  bearing  a  captured  flag 
is  in  the  act  of  running  towards  the  group  to  announce  the  victory. 
In  front  of  the  group  is  a  kneeling  Indian  gazing  at  the  dying  general. 

Soon  after  the  picture  appeared  a  key  was  published  giving  the 
identity  of  several  of  the  personages.  A  more  elaborate  one  has 
recently  been  published  by  the  Marquess  of  Sligo  in  The  Canadian 
Historical  Review  for  September,  1922.  I  take  exception  to  one  of 
his  suggestions,  viz.,  that  the  figure  on  Monckton's  right  was  probably 
Col.  Napier.  An  extended  study  of  the  lists  of  officers  at  Quebec 
reveals  no  one  of  this  name. 

In  the  Life  of  General  Sir  Charles  Napier  by  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir 
William  Napier,  Vol.  I,  p.  48,  is  the  following  reference  to  Col.  the 
Hon.  George  Napier,  son  of  Francis,  6th  Baron  Napier: 

"His  person  and  countenance  were  very  commanding, 
resembling  so  much  the  mourning  grenadier  in  West's  picture 
of  Wolfe's  death,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  a  portrait,  yet  it  was 
not  so;  the  general  resemblance  is  striking,  but  his  figure  was 
larger,  grander  in  form,  his  eye  still  more  falcon-like,  his  forehead 
less  fleshy,  showing  finer  blood,  and  his  jaw  more  square  and 
determined." 

The  entire  grouping  is  an  example  of  extreme  artistic  license. 
Most  of  the  officers  were,  in  reality,  not  near  Wolfe  at  all,  but  were 
engaged  in  their  duties  on  the  battle-field.  Monckton,  who  occupies 
a  prominent  place  in  the  group,  was  lying  badly  wounded  in  another 
part  of  the  field.  The  kneeling  surgeon  has  the  face  of  a  well-known 
army  surgeon,  Robert  Adair  (who  inspired  the  well-known  song 
"Robin  Adair");  a  study  of  the  army  records  proves  that  he  was 
never  at  Quebec  nor  even  in  America.  It  was  John  Adair  who  was 
a  prominent  surgeon  with  Amherst's  forces  in  America,  though  he 
was  not  with  Wolfe's  army  at  Quebec,  as  far  as  is  known. 

Neither  was  there  a  single  Indian  with  the  British  forces.  West 
took  this  aboriginal  figure  from  an  eighteenth  century  painting  of 
Niagara  Falls  by  Henry  Fuseli,  now  in  the  McCord  Museum;  he 
has  copied  the  Indian's  very  pose,  and  even  the  musket  which  rests 
across  his  thigh.  One  wonders  why  West  made  such  a  selection  for 
his  group,  omitting  several  prominent  officers  who  might  well  have 
been  included,  and  who  were  still  alive  when  the  painting  was  executed. 
The  most  recent  biographer  of  Brigadier  General  James  Murray. 
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General  Mahon,  says  that  West  asked  Murray  to  allow  him  to  include 
his  portrait,  but  that  he  refused,  saying:  "I  was  not  there  (i.e.,  near 
Wolfe),  I  was  commanding  the  troops  in  my  charge."  This  rugged 
Scotsman  was  too  honest  and  too  modest  to  allow  himself  to  be  placed 
in  a  false  position.  Some  unpleasant  gossip  has  come  down  through 
the  generations  to  the  effect  that  West  asked  payment  for  the  privilege 
of  being  included  in  his  picture.  Doughty,  in  his  Siege  of  Quebec 
(Vol.  II,  p.  314),  states  that  John  Hale,  of  the  47th  regiment,  was 
asked  to  pay  West  £100  for  the  privilege  of  forming  one  of  the  group, 
but  that  he  declined,  with  the  result  that  he  was  omitted.  One 
wonders  if  the  financial  proposition  had  anything  to  do  with  Murray's 
refusal. 

Woollet's  engraving  was  directly  responsible  for  the  appearance 
in  France  of  one  of  the  same  size  purporting  to  represent  the  Death 
of  Montcalm,  the  work  of  Chevillon  after  a  painting  by  Watteau  of 
Lille.  It  is  even  more  fantastic  than  West's  Death  of  Wolfe,  as  the 
French  general  is  placed  on  a  splendid  cushioned  settee  on  the  battle- 
field, with  a  palm  tree  near  by;  the  truth  being  that  Montcalm,  on 
receiving  his  fatal  wound,  was  conducted  to  the  city  supported  on  his 
horse. 

The  last  important  painting  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe  made  in  England 
was  that  by  James  Barry,  first  exhibited  in  1776.  It  called  forth 
severe  criticism  from  several  of  his  colleagues,  of  whom  Reynolds 
was  most  prominent.  Barry  was  stirred  to  wrath  and  replied  to  his 
critics  with  great  vigour.  I  was  greatly  interested  to  read  in  certain 
works  of  art  published  in  the  nineteenth  century  that,  in  painting 
this  picture,  the  artist  had  been  carried  away  by  his  love  of  classic 
art,  and  that  all  his  figures  were  nude.  I  was  very  curious  to  see  a 
painting  of  a  battle  at  Quebec  as  late  in  the  year  as  Sept.  13th,  in 
which  all  the  figures  were  nude.  I  made  inquiries  in  every  part  of 
England,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  the  picture.  Barry  had  long  been 
forgotten  by  the  world  of  Art,  his  chief  claim  to  fame  being  the  mural 
paintings  in  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  picture  had  never 
been  engraved  and  was  not  known  to  any  of  the  museums  or  to  the 
dealers.  At  length,  in  consulting  Smyth's  History  of  the  Lancashire 
Fusiliers  (New  Edition),  I  found  a  plate  which  was  a  reproduction  of 
Barry's  painting.  I  wrote  to  the  author  and  found  out  that  the 
original  was  in  the  Officers'  Mess  in  the  Depot  of  the  Fusiliers  at  Bury, 
Lancashire,  having  been  presented  by  Sir  Lees  Knowles,  Bart.  Later, 
I  learned  from  the  donor  how  he  became  possessed  of  the  picture. 
He  had  been  in  Montreal  in  1901  and  saw  it  first  exposed  for  sale, 
having  been  sent  from  New  York  to  find  a  purchaser;  it  had  been  in 
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America  for  a  long  time.  Sir  Lees  bought  it  and  took  it  to  England. 
It  now  hangs  in  his  country  house  in  Lancashire,  he  having  rebought 
it  from  the  depot  at  Bury,  where  it  was  evidently  not  much  appreci- 
ated. 

A  study  of  the  painting  reveals  the  stupidity  of  those  who  indulged 
in  the  criticisms  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  only  vestige  of  nudity 
is  the  partly  exposed  chest  of  Wolfe,  a  justifiable  piece  of  realism, 
considering  that  those  who  were  assisting  the  dying  man  were  trying 
to  control  the  bleeding  from  that  part  of  his  body.  There  are  two 
kneeling  officers  attending  to  Wolfe,  both  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Louisbourg  Grenadiers.  On  the  left  are  two  other  officers,  in  attitudes 
of  poignant  grief.  On  the  right  is  another  figure  pointing  to  the 
battle  in  the  background,  having  apparently  brought  news  to  the 
dying  general.  This  painting  has  charming  colour,  and  is  much  more 
worthy  of  commendation  than  West's  production,  yet  it  has  been 
completely  ignored  and  forgotten  by  artists  and  historians,  while 
West's  picture  has  enjoyed  continual  admiration  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  West's  name  would  by  this 
time,  probably,  have  been  forgotten  by  the  world,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  constant  advertisement  afforded  him  by  the  undying  popularity 
of  his  Death  of  Wolfe. 

An  American  historical  painter,  A.  Chappel,  has  also  dealt  with 
this  theme,  representing  the  dying  Wolfe  being  carried  to  the  rear 
amidst  a  group  of  soldiery.  It  is,  however,  a  very  unimportant 
production  both  as  regards  artistic  quality  or  historical  interest; 
Moreover  the  likeness  of  Wolfe  is  very  poor. 

Of  the  engravings  of  this  subject  which  have  been  issued  in  the 
past  century  and  a  half  as  separate  prints  or  as  illustrations  of  maga- 
zines and  books,  little  need  be  said.  They  have  been  published  in 
most  European  countries  and  in  America,  and  exist  in  all  sizes,  shapes 
and  degrees  of  quality. 

Even  a  French  artist  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  has  painted  a 
Death  of  Wolfe,  which  is  now  in  my  collection.  It  is  a  fine  composition, 
but  it  is  even  more  remarkable  than  West's  picture  (from  which,  by 
the  way,  the  artist  has  stolen  a  number  ot  the  figures,  including  the 
Indian),  because  the  group  surrounding  the  dying  general  contains  a 
number  of  cavlary  horses,  very  effectively  arranged,  but  entirely 
out  of  place,  for,  of  course,  the  artist  might  have  remembered  that 
there  was  not  a  horse  in  the  British  army,  at  least,  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham. 

Various  accounts  of  Wolfe's  personal  appearance  are  on  record; 
of  these  mention  may  be  made  of  Thackeray's  description  in  The 
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Virginians,  Parkmah's  in  his  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  and  Smyth's  in 
his  History  of  the  Twentieth  Regiment.  These  are  based  partly  on 
traditional  reports,  partly  on  studies  of  paintings  and  engravings. 
From  these  data  a  conjectural  description  is  made,  which  cannot  be 
far  removed  from  the  truth. 

Wolfe's  figure  was  scarcely  that  of  the  ideal  soldier;  it  was  far 
from  being  vigorous,  well-proportioned  or  robust.  He  was  tall  (over 
six  feet),  thin  and  lanky,  and  had  narrow  sloping  shoulders,  though 
he  held  himself  erect;  his  gait  is  said  to  have  been  awkward.  The 
head  was  undoubtedly  the  most  striking  part  of  his  anatomy.  Viewed 
from  the  front,  the  face  was  thin,  though  the  cheek  bones  were  high, 
and  the  complexion  was  dull.  The  eyes  were  blue,  the  mouth  firm, 
and  the  general  expression  very  pleasant. 

On  profile  the  appearance  was  peculiar.  The  forehead  sloped 
backward,  the  nose  was  long  and  slightly  retrousse.  The  upper  lip 
was  attached  to  the  nose  further  forwards  than  normal  and  sloped 
downwards  and  backwards  towards  the  mouth.  There  was  a  well- 
marked  double  chin.  This  curious  outline  has  been  compared  to  the 
flap  of  an  envelope,  and  in  some  of  the  engravings  is  distinctly  ugly; 
It  has  also  suggested  weakness  of  character  in  the  minds  of  some 
writers,  mainly  on  account  of  the  sloping  chin.  If,  however,  the 
lower  double  roll  below  the  latter  be  eliminated,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  chin  itself  is  quite  normal  and  strong.  The  hair  was  aggressively 
red,  though  it  was  generally  covered  with  a  wig.  The  latter  was, 
however,  frequently  discarded  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  probably, 
entirely  throughout  the  Quebec  campaign. 

Wolfe's  appearance  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  belief  that  he 
was  tainted  with  tuberculosis.  The  narrow  chest,  muddy  complexion 
and  red  hair  have  frequently  been  found  in  those  described  by 
physicians  of  former  generations  as  of  the  strumous  type.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Wolfe's  younger  brother  Edward  died  of 
tuberculosis  in  his  first  campaign  in  Flanders.  James  was  anything 
but  a  vigorous  youth,  and  when  he  first  enlisted  he  broke  down  in 
health  and  had  to  return  home. 

After  the  campaign  of  Culloden,  when  stationed  in  Scotland,  he 
did  not  thrive  well  in  the  severe  climate,  and  frequently  wrote  to  his 
mother  regarding  attacks  of  illness,  some  of  which  were  quite  severe. 

In  the  Quebec  campaign  he  suffered  considerably.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  confined  to  bed  with  a  sharp  fever  and  nearly  gave 
up  his  command.  Since  one  of  his  chief  symptoms  was  marked 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  he  was,  by  this 
time,  afflicted  with  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 
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With  such  a  distressing  condition  it  is  remarkable  that  he  kept  up 
his  courage  and  endurance  amidst  the  difficulties  and  disappointments 
of  the  campaign.  Undoubtedly,  his  spirit  was  of  the  heroic  type. 
He  was  not  easily  daunted  but  was  dominated  by  the  determination  to 
succeed.  It  was  the  ardent  soul  of  the  man  which  lifted  him  above 
his  fellows  and  made  him  an  inspiring  leader. 

In  company  his  physical  imperfections  were  forgotten,  so  marked 
was  his  charm  of  manner,  and  so  animated  his  speech.  He  was  the 
idol  of  his  soldiers,  who  frequently  referred  to  him  as  their  " little 
red-haired  corporal."  In  society  he  was  noted  for  his  courtesy  and 
charm.  He  was  most  punctilious  as  regards  his  dress  and  had  quite 
the  air  of  a  gallant.  He  did  his  best  to  improve  his  health  by  taking 
open  air  exercise.  He  was  fond  of  sport,  and,  though  a  bad  shot, 
enjoyed  hunting  and  shooting  as  well  as  fishing.  He  was  also  a  good 
horseman.  When  in  command  of  the  XXth  regiment,  he  was  most 
particular  about  the  physical  well-being  of  his  soldiers,  enjoining  on 
his  junior  officers  the  necessity  of  constant  supervision  in  this  regard. 
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Card  of  Invitation  to  the  first  Wolfe  Memorial 
Dinner  at  Westerham,  1764. 

Owned  by  A.  Wolfe-Ayhvard,  Esq.,  Quebec  House,  Westerham,  Kent. 


Earliest  portrait  of  James  Wolfe. 
The  wig  was  originally  white,  but  was  later  tinted  red. 
Artist  unknown. 

Now  in  Squerryes  Court,  W esterham,  Kent. 


Painting  supposed  to  represent  James  Wolfe  as 
subaltern.     It  may,  however,  be  that  of  his  brothe 
Edward.       Artist  unknown. 


Now  in  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London. 


JAMES  WOLFE. 
Painting  by  Thomas  Hudson. 
From  photograph  of  the  original,  in  Quebec  House,  W 'ester ham,  Kent. 


JAMES  WOLFE. 
Painting  by  Joseph  Highmore. 
Owned  by  J.  Scobcll  Armstrong,  Esq.,  N  anc  calve  me ,  Penzance,  England 


Sketch  of  Wolfe,  made  at  Quebec  by  Capt. 
Hervey  Smith. 

Now  in  the  Royal  United  Service  Museum,  London. 
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Mezzotint  after  sketch  of  Wolfe,  made  by  John  Montresor  at  Quebec, 
Sept.  1st,  1759,  probably  the  last  sketch  made  before  Wolfe's  death. 

Owned  by  Major  Frank  Montresor,  England. 


JAMES  WOLFE. 
Posthumous  painting  by  Gainsborough. 
Iwned  by  Major  Pym,  Foxwald  Chase,  Kent. 


Silhouette  of  Wolfe,  made  at  Bath,  Dec.,  1758. 

Owned  by  McCord  Museum,  McGill  University 


Water-colour  sketch  of  Wolfe,  by  Brig. -Gen  Townshend.  The 
artist's  signature  is  appended  to  a  presentation  inscription  to  Barre. 
Above  the  portrait  is  a  note  of  appreciation  by  R.  Wright,  Wolfe's  first 
biographer. 

Owned  by  the  McCord  Museum,  McGill  University 


Caricature  of  Wolfe,  by  Brig.-Gen.  Townshend. 

An  old  Cromwellian  soldier  looks  at  the  portrait  of 
Wolfe  and  remarks  in  disgust :  "Shades  of  Cromwell. 
Has  England  then  come  to  this?" 

Owned  by  Sir  F.  Williams-Taylor,  Montreal. 


Caricature  of  Wolfe  by  Brig.-Gen.  Townshend. 
Barre,  Wolfe's  great  admirer,  measures  the  General's 
height  and  finds  it  ever  increasing. 

Owned  by  Sir  F.  Williams-Taylor,  Montreal. 
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Profile  outline  of  Wolfe's  face,  made  at  Quebec  by  Capt.  Hervey  Smith. 
Now  in  Library  of  Royal  United  Service  Museum,  London 
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Drawing  by  R.  Houston,  from  original  sketch  of  Wolfe 
made  at  Quebec  by  Capt.  Hervey  Smith. 
Now  at  Squerryes  Court,  Wcstcrham,  Kent. 


Engraving  of  Wolfe  in  the  first  account  of  his  death  published  in  London, 
London  Magazine,  Nov.,  1759 


Portrait  of  James  Wolfe,  by  J.  S.  C.  Schaak. 
A  posthumous  work. 

Arow  in  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London. 


Death  of  Wolfe.  Painted  by  Edward  Penny,  1764. 

Owned  by  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 


Key  to  the  picture  oi  the  Death  of  Wolfe,  painted  by  Benjamin  West  in  1771,  now  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Ottawa.    Arranged  by  the  Marquess  of  Sligo. 

1.  General  Wrolfe. 

2.  Surgeon  Adair. 

3.  Captain  Hervey  Smith,  or  Smyth,  A.D.C. 

4.  Colonel  Barre,  Adjt. -General. 

5.  Colonel  Williamson,  R.A. 

6.  Lieut.  Henry  Browne,  22nd  Regt.  and  Louisbourg  Grenadiers   (an  ancestor 

of  Lord  Sligo). 

7.  Sir  William  Llowe. 

8.  Hon.  Robert  Monckton,  Senior  Brigadier  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec. 

9.  Captain  Debbieg. 

10.  General's  servant. 

11.  A  Grenadier. 

12.  Simon  Fraser,  Master  of  Lovat,  Lieut.  Col.  78th  Highlanders. 

13.  Colonel  Napier  (?). 

From  an  article  by  the  Marquess  of  Sligo  in  The  Canadian  Historical  Reviczv,  Sept.,  1922 


EDWARD  WOLFE. 
Father  of  James  Wolfe.  Painting  by  Thomas  Hudson. 

Owned  by  Dr.  J.  Clarence  Webster,  Shediac,  N.  B. 


Henrietta,  mother  of  James  Wolfe.  Painting  by  Thomas  Hudson. 

Now  in  Squerrycs  Court,  W 'cstcrftam,  Kent. 


